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delight themselves in Cockfighting: after dinner all the youthes go
into the fields to play at bal. The schollers of every schoole have their
ball, or [staff], in their hands: the auncient and wealthy men of the
Citie come foorth on horse-backe to see the sport of the yong men, and
to take part of the pleasure in beholding their agilitie. Every Friday
in Lent a fresh company of young men comes into the field on horse-
backe, and the best horsman conducteth the rest. Then march forth
the citizens sons, and other yong men with disarmed launces and
shields, and there practise feates of warre.... In Easter holy dayes they
fight battailes on the water. A shield is hanged on a pole, fixed in the
midst of the stream; a boat is prepared without oares to bee caried by
the violence of the water, and in the fore part thereof standeth a yong
man readie to give charge upon the shield with his launce; if so be
hee breaketh his launce against the shield, and doth not fall, he is
thought to have performed a worthy deed. If so be without breaking
his launce he runneth strongly against the shield, downe he falleth
into the water, for the boat is violently forced with the tide; but on
each side stand great numbers to see, and laugh therat. In the holy
dayes all the Somer the youths are exercised in leaping, dancing,
shooting, wrastling, casting the stone, and practising their shields:
the Maidens trip in their Timbrels, and daunce as long as they can
well see. In Winter, every holy day before dinner, the -Boares pre-
pared for brawne are set to fight, or else Buls and Beares are bayted.
When the great fenne or Moore, which watreth the wals of the Citie
on the Northside, is frozen, many yong men play upon the yce; some,
striding as wide as they may, do slide swiftly... some tie bones to their
feete, and under their heeles, and shoving themselves by a little picked
stafFe, doe slide as swiftly as a bird flieth in the ayre, or an arrow out of
a Crossebow.. .thus farre Fitzstephen of Sportes. [Stow continues]
Now for sportes and pastimes yearely used. First, in the feaste of
Christmas,... every mans house, as also their parish churches, were
decked with holme, Ivie, Bayes, and whatsoever the season of the
yeare afforded to be greene.... In the moneth of May, namely on May
day in the morning, every man, except impediment, would walke
into the sweete meadows and greene woods, there to rejoyce their
spirites with the beauty and savour of sweete flowers, and with the
harmony of birds praysing God in their kind.1
We must discount something for the romantic glow cast over
the past by Stow's eager imagination, and make other necessary
allowances, but when all is done, does not this passage suggest
to us innumerable happy hours spent on water or in the fields,
not only by the Londoners, but by the peasants of the days
1 A Survey of London, 1603, 92. Holme =holly.